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ABSTRACl 

Effective response by conaunity service agencies to 
cii-"^ntele needs is an essential part of comunity develop»ent. A 
personnel screening instrument, a aodel for predicting different 
types of adaptation to occupational stress, is suggested as a means 
of increu?^ing the responsiveness of service agencies to their local 
coBBunities. Proposing the use of the Bodel as a screening instrument 
stems froB the realization that agency efforts to redefine staff 
roles to better serve community needs will produce stress for their 
personnel. The lodel has three major explanatory components: personal 
evaluation of the occupational role by the incumbent; the kinds of 
social support one receives through primary and secondary contacts, 
which tend to challenge or reinforce the incumbent; and the 
investment of personal resources which an individual has made in the 
occupation. The combination of responses to all the variables in the 
model can be used to predict adaptation of role behavior and thus to 
assess an individual's capacity to cope adequately with the stress of 
a changing occupational role. An empirical test of the model has 
provided support for the validity of its constructs, (NH) 
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This paper focuses on community development and the responsiveness of 
community service agencies to clientele needs. A personnel screening. in- 
strument is suggested as a means of increasing the responsiveness of ser- 
vice agencies tc their local communities. The screening instrument is a 
model for predicting different types ot adaptation to occupational stress • 
The proposed application of the model as a screening instrument stems from 
the realization that agency efforts at redefinition of staff roles in order 
to better serve community needs will produce stress for their personnel* 
Insight into how individuals might adapt to this stress will he most help- 
ful for hiring and other decisions dealing with the allocation of job 
responsibilities . 

Coimnunity development (CD.) has been viewed from a number of differ- 
ent perspectives. Batten (1957:223), Horowitz (1966:272-275), Nelson, 
Ramsey and Verner (l960:Ul6), Ponsioen (1965:15-16), Poston (1958), Ross 
(1958: U-13) and Saiiders (1958: U) represent only a few of the many contri- 
butions to a definition of coimnunity development. As Sanders (1958) has 
stated, some social scientists think of community development as a process, 
others think of community development as a method, and still others think 
of it as a program. Acknowledging that processes and programs are essen- 
tial to community development, our focus, is, for a number of reasons, on 
objectives and methods used in moving toward those objectives. 

Emphasis upon programs and processes tends to lose sight of people, 
while objectives and methods more consistently and directly take into con- 
sideration their welfare. The res\ilts of a wrong focus speak for them- 
selves. An over-emphasis upon program and process tends to make them ends 
in themselves rather than means, and has all too often resulted in a fail- 
ure to do the very thing they were intended to do. Unless community or- 
iented efforts result in such things as rising levels of housing, health 
care, food supplies, recreation, access to respected roles or other goods 
and services necessary for psychological and physiological health, effective 
development has simply not occurred. 

Although individuals are the victims of aborted community develop- 
ment efforts, community development itself is not an individual problem. 
While community development results can be measured most meaningfully at 
the individual level, community development efforts are a collective 
phenomenon. This means that co'iiu^xnity development is essentially a social 
problem — a problem of allocation of goods, services, power, prestige, and 
opportunities of various kinds. 

One valid approach to considering problems of development is to ex- 
amine communities which have been unsuccessful in improving the welfare of 
their citizens. These are coinnunities , for example, who generally exhibit 
an insufficient number of high paying Jobs to support most of the popula- 
tion above the poverty level. They exhibit a low tax base relative to 
other areas, a shortage of quality h^^sing, ai^d a general paucity of ser- 
vices (Stockdale, 1972). , , ^ 
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level, with special curriculum emphasis on the psychosocial as well as the 
physical aspects of health. 

Oae cannot ignore the resistance, however. In a recent study {Ly- 
saught, 1971-59) doctors and administrators were both asked to respond to 
the idea that nurses might well devote more of their time and effort to 
"Total Family" mental and physical health maintenance. Only U6 percent 
of the doctors responded favorably to such a suggestion. Even fewer ad- 
ministrators ik2%) appeared to like the ide^. Yet both doctors and ad- 
ministrators gave strong favorable endorsement to a statement which cast 
the nurse in the traditional role of service in a hospital. 

It is obvious » then, that though this newly emerging role might pro- 
vide a way of maximizing the potential of a professional group in meeting 
a pressing community need, the new role is going to produce some stress for 
those willing to adopt it* This stress will issue first from the pro- 
fessional and hiereurchical instability of the new role. It will be ini- 
tially unacceptable not only to the majority of physicians and administra- 
tors, but probably to many consumers, and even to nurses themselves. It 
will be stressful, too, because it is ambiguous when contrasted with the- 
clearly defined feminine role of nurturance and care which so long character- 
ized the nurse r How will particular nurses manage the stress produced by 
what is essentially a totally new situation? That is the question to which 
we are directing our efforts. But to further demonstrate the need for what 
we are here attempting, let us take another community service occupation 
and highlight the stress which is being produced by another changing occu- 
pational role. 

Extension service workers in many states are being asked to broaden 
their traditional roles and responsibilities to include more community de- 
velopment activities. They are being asked to function as organizers, 
facilitators, and resource managers for a broad range of CD. activities 
while maintaining a high level of commitment, supported by legal and po- 
litical mandates, to serve their traditional programs and client groups. 

In contrast to the case of the nurse, the motivating force for modi- 
fication of the extension worker's role emanates not from client groups at 
the local community level or from extension workers themselves, but rather 
from regional, state and federal extension service staffs — a good example 
of what some observers have labeled a top-down approach. Communities are 
not demanding a changing, community development oriented role for their 
local extension agents. The average citizen views extension almost ex- 
clusively within traditional program lines. Even citizens who participate 
in community development activities may not generally view the extension 
office as having community development responsibilities. Moreover, community 
development efforts are frequently viewed by extension workers as an "add-on" 
program supplementing rather than complementing their traditional roles and 
responsibilities. The end result is that workers feel themselves faced 
with a very serious dilemma of time management. 

Undoubtedly, some extension workers will adapt more easily to com- 
munity development involvement than others. Some will question their own 
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ability pr the ability of the organizatioti to support a coimunity develop- 
ment program. Others will fear being caught in the middle of a controver- 
sial or explosive Issue such as land use planning and zoning. A worker's 
tenure on the Job or his perception of his job perhaps will be most criti- 
cal factors. Many workers will feel that any intensive CD. oriented pro- 
gram distracts from traditional programs and responsibilities for which they 
were trained and hired, and which they enjoy doing* They will fear finding 
themselves unable to respond to the requests of their traditional client 
groups because of their community development involvement* They will not 
be fv>ainst the idea of community development involvement, just against an 
expanded or intensive effort in that area^ 

It becomes essential, therefore, to be able to idciitify the tyjc of 
individual who ife able to adapt to an expanded or extended occupational 
role, and to identify the type of individual who is not ab3e to make 
such an adjustment* 

The question raised by this paper, then, is: *'Whi^ do some individuals 
in an occupational setting adapt to stress in one way, while otjiers in the 
same group will follow quite another pattern?'^ This question Uas only 
recently bjen addressed systematically in a model developed by Schnabel 
and Koval. 

Prior to that time the two nearest approaches to the problem were: 
(l) those that dealt with the process of developing identification with an 
occupation (especially Becker and Carper, 1970), and (2) Robert Merton^s 
typology of adaptations to structural stresses (1938:162-782)* In both 
these cases, however, the approaches used were more suggestive for the prob- 
lem than directly related to it. 

The Mertonian typology of adaptr^ions to stress was based upon the dis- 
junction between cultural goals and ^ istitutionalized means. Different 
patterns of disjunctions between acc pted goals and available means pre- 
sumably produced different kinds of stress which led to the possibility of 
various forms of adaptation within broad collectivities* Attempts to be- 
come more specific about which individuals within these broad collectivities 
might be expected to behqive in any predicted way called for further specifi- 
cation, as Merton himself recognized* He took refuge in "particular person- 
ality'' and "particular cultural backgrounds" as explanatory variables in 
attempting to account for ^he actual behavior of individuals* So far as 
we know, however, no attempt was ever ir^ade to ope rationalize these "par- 
ticulars"* 

Part of the reason why it was necessary for Merton to use an unde- 
fined and unspecified intervening variable was that his typology considered 
stress itself to be the causal variable. However, when one attempts to 
hold structural stresses constant and focus on individual behaviors, the 
former intervening variable becomes the independent variable. It is pos- 
sible to conceptualise individuals adapting differently to stress when we 
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hold the stress constants One may adapt attitudinally be continuing to 
"identify" with the occupation in spite of the stresses^ or else inwardly 
reject the occupation and thereby become alientated from it. Behaviorally , 
one may adapt by either conforming to the new role expectations or by in- 
novating in an attempt to do something about the stress. In terms of 
status in the occupation, one may adapt to stress by quitting, or by con- 
tinuing in the occupation in spite of the stress. 

It is self-evident then, when we attempt to hold structural stresses 
constant and focas on individual behaviors, that we must specify the "par- 
ticularities" that would account for different kinds of adaptation* We 
must be able to explain why, for example, in reaction to similar occupa* 
tional stress, some nurses will conform attitudinally or behaviorally to 
an extended-expanded role and others will become alienated or become in- 
novative in an attempt to cope with stress, why some extensi woricers will 
conform to a newly prescribed community development role and others will 
quit. 

The model proposed by Schnabel and Koval to explain differential 
adaptations to role stress in an occupational clijnate or setting has three 
major explanatory components: 

A. Personal evaluation of the occupational role by the incumbent in 
that role, which will hereafter be abbreviated as simply "evalua- 
tion." 

B. The kinds of social support one receives through primary and 
secondary contacts which tend to either challenge or reinforce the 
incumbent in his occupation, which will hereafter be abbreviated 
as "social supports." 

C. The investment of personal resources which an individual has made 
in the occupation, which will hereafter be abbreviated as "in- 
vestment". 

1. The evaluation component consists of six dimensions: 

a. evaluation of the quality of incumbents of the occupa-- 
tion in terms of their potential for being respected 
role models. 

b. evaluation of the potential of the occupation for 
service to society. 

c. evaluation of the ideal personal life for incum- 
bents of the occupation. 

d. evaluation of the ideal Job role for incumbents of the 
occupation. 

e. evaluation of the potential of one's assigned task for 
personal self-fulfillment , and 

f. evaluation of one's personal fit for the occupation. 
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Evaluation of aii occupation, then, is an appraisal of the vorth or merit 
of that occupation in terms of its legitimacy and effectiveness for society 
in general and foi the individual himself. Both the goals and the activi- 
ties of the occupation are subject to appraisal by the individual, since 
these are the functional equivalents of legitimacy and effectiveness. 

2. Tlie social supports component consists of three dimensions: 
a* social supports in organizational memberships 

b. social supports in work contacts, and 

c. social supports in leisure contacts ♦ 

The significance which "others" may have for the ii^dividual may taice 
a variety of forms. Some combinations may actually facilitate deviance^ 
while others may facilitate "normal" identity and behavior. The unique 
combinations of who is "inputing" to the individual are highly significant. 
Whole deviance theories have be^n proposed around the differential associa- 
tions that an individual has which give opportunity for deviant behavior 
(Sutherland ond Cressey, 1966; Cloward and Ohlin, I960), the differential 
associaticns with others that tend to "contain" or constrain the individuaJ. 
(Vos3^ 19T0:Ch. 19; Briar and Piliavin, 1965:35-^5), and differential 
associations with others that tend to label the individual and push him 
toward a career ox deviance (W})eeler and Cottrell, I966; Lemert, 1951). 

The point is sufficiently clear that it is vitally important with 
whom an individual is associated and the kinds of support he receives from 
them for his own subsequent behavior. The nature of his social supports 
aad whether they be reinforcing, insulating, challenging or contradicting, 
may well determine the extent of his conforiaity or non-conformity. 

The social supports that an individual experiences are simply "others" 
whose influence is felt through either secondary contacts (memberships, 
work contacts, leisure contacts) or primary contacts (family, close friends 
Becker (1970:302) suggested thav such structural conditions as physical 
isolation, organisational isolation, or differential group memberships 
could themselves result in a situation which enables an individual to dis- 
count opinions of those whom he once took seriously. In other words, on the 
basis of the type and frequency of the contacts one has, either within or 
without an occupational group, inference can be made as to whether these 
contacts are likely to be reinforcing and insulating or contradicting and 
challenging of one*s occupational choice. 

3» The investment component consists of four dimensions: 

a. time dimension, including the age of the individual 
and the amount of time already spent in the occupation, 

b. status dimension, including both the prejudice and 
the authority associated with the position occupied, 

c. rewards dimension 

d. educational dimension 

The investment of personal resources that one has made in an occupa- 
tion represents those things of value to the indivMual that would be lost 
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by abandoning the occupation. Both Becker (1970) and Geer (1966^ have al- 
ready done some pioneerinc vork in this area. Becker approached the sub- 
ject in terms of what he called "side bets" while Geer termed the same 
sort of thing "valuables" or the potenticls for Iocs which militate against 
abandoning a particular role. Geer (1966:31-^7) offers the following list 
as suggestive of the kinds of thinga that nioht militate against abandon- 
ing a particular- role: specialieed training-, generalized social prestige, 
loss of face, following an exhibition of bein^ unable to continue at one's 
work, perquisites of the job, rewarding personal involveni'^-'ts, promotional 
opportunities, and preJticc among colleagues. VOiether e ^f the valuables 
listed by Geer represent a separate dimension of invostiii of whether some 
of them can be lumped ;.ogethcr into broader diaensions is one of the things 
that needs further examining. As a .ainir^um the four above mentioned di- 
mensions are proposed. 

In its general forn, then, a tabular presentation of vhat is involved 
in the model is as follows: 

Table 1 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (in det^i'ees) DEPKIiDEIIT VARIABLES (as tendencies) 

Evaluation of Social Institutional Attitudinal P.-.h-vior Status 
Occupation Supports Investment laentifica- in Fcle in Role 

tion 



1. 


High 


High 


HiSh 


2. 


High 


HiCh 


Lov 


3. 


High 


Low 


Hish 




High 


Low 


Low 


5. 


Low 


High 


Hieh 


6. 


Low 


HlGh 


Lov 


7. 


Lew 


Low 


Hic^i 


8^ 


Low 


Low 


Lew 



Commitnicnt 


C' 


Continuation 


Conic it meat 


Conformity 


Abandonisent 


Comnitment 


Non-Conf . 


Continuation 


Co:: iLtment 


Non-Conf . 


Abandonment 


All en nation 


Conformity 


Continuation 


Alienation 


Ccnfoxmity 


Abandonment 


Alienation 


ITon-Conf . 


Continuation 


Al' -^nation 


Mon-Conf . 


Abandonm^^nt 



From the tabular summary it is evident th^i apecific configurations of 
the independent vai^iables ray lead to -ipecific p-^.ttcrns of Uv-'.aptation, 
What is not necessarily obvious f -ori the tabl^ ij t>.:,t each of the inde- 
pendent variables alone (r.part frorj itz piece i'l tho configuration) may not 
tell us as much about the dependent variables r.s Cool the particular com- 
bination of variables. For e}:a:::ple, high ev-^luatiun may not necessarily 
lead to conformity or continuation, nor will Ic;/ evaluation necessarily 
lead to innovation, or abandonment. However^ ec the tabular summary sug- 
gests, the three indep^-ndent variables, in relation to the three dependent 
variables or tendencies, mcy differ in their predictive capacities. The 
patterns suggest that evaluation is the best for predicting commitment, 
social supports the best for predicting conforrdty , and investments the best 
for predicting continuation. 
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The constructs of the model presented here were actually validated in 
an empirical study with Roman Catholic priests as a res^.^arch case (Schna- 
bcl, 1973). Results of testing the model were overwheLriingly supportive 
of. the vajliaity of its constructs. The combined constructs did enable 
prediction of differential adaptation to occupational stress. The re- 
duction in error achieved by use of the constructs was 56 percent for 
status adaptation, 71 percent for behavioral adaptation, and 8I percent 
for attitudinal adaptation. The uses of these constructs in such a model 
has been determined to be Justified in the case of Roman Catholic priests^ 
The use of these same constructs in tests with other occupational groups 
is now in process, and will determine their generalizability , 

Ability or capacity to conform to a prescribed change in role be- 
havior will vary among individuals within service organizational staffs* 
It becomes essential therefore, to be able to identify the type of in- 
dividual who is able to maJce such an adjustment. We have discussed a model 
which we believe has promise for assessing an individual's capacity to cope 
adequately with the stress of a changing occupational role. Community 
service agencies which are attempting to improve the quality of their 
service and become more responsive to the community development needs of 
their clientele should find this model a useful tool for screening per- 
sonnel according to expectations of new occupational roles necessary for 
the achievement of community development goals* 
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